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Promoting Healthy Youth, Schools, 
and Communities: 

A Guide to Community School 
Health Advisory Councils 



BACKGROUND 

Schools play a central role in promoting the health of children in our 
communities. In the past, school health was limited to clinical services 
by a school nurse and providing educational programs about human biol- 
ogy. Today, schools recognize that children’s health directly affects their 
capacity to learn. School staff also know that the school’s environment 
and extra-curricular activities influence children’s health. 

Most communities are very proud of their school system. As parents 
and citizens become more aware of and concerned about the health prob- 
lems of children and youth, they naturally turn to their schools for solu- 
tions. Schools often can improve the health of the children they serve. 
Schools can monitor immunization status, make referrals for health care, 
and teach and encourage healthful behaviors. However, the most trou- 
bling problems cannot be solved by schools alone. Experience has shown 
that when schools involve parents and other partners from the comm- 
unity, the responsibility is shared and many difficult problems can be 
successfully addressed. 

One effective way to promote this partnership is to start a 
Community-School Health Advisory Council (CSHAC). Made up of a 
broad cross-section of parents, business and community leaders, and 
school staff, such a Council facilitates communication and problem 
solving about health-related issues of children and youth. Schools often 
convene councils, and many suggested actions occur within the schools. 
But many activities require the participation of the whole community and 
may be based outside of the school buildings. Each Council develops its 
own unique agenda, which reflects its community’s concerns, values, and 
resources. 

INTENDED USERS 

This Guide is tailored to the planning needs of school district staff 
charged with forming a Community-School Health Advisory Council. 
The Guide also will be useful to school staff who work with other health- 
related school committees, as well as parents and other community 
partners interested in promoting coordinated school health. 



Welcome 



Now more than ever, 
children face new 
challenges and risks in 
their school environment 
and they need concerned 
adults to become involved. 
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FORMAT OF THE GUIDE 

This Guide provides a practical, five-step approach to planning, 
conducting and evaluating a Community-School Health Advisory 
Council. Information is presented in a series of short modules with brief 
explanations and specific tools. It is organized as a how-to manual with 
information on planning and leading meetings, recruiting potential 
members, background reading, meeting handouts, checklists for 
planning, forms for reporting on the work accomplished, and other 
resource materials. 

PURPOSE OF THE GUIDE 

Only a few community-school health advisory councils exist in our 
state. This Guide will help school districts develop councils. The Guide 
promotes a planning process that 

■ includes the whole community, 

■ focuses on building assets or protective factors in children and 
youth, and 

■ views health in a comprehensive and holistic manner. 

ADDRESSING CONCERNS 

There may be some individuals or groups in your school or commu- 
nity who have serious concerns about school health and forming a 
i Council. You will want to consider thoughtful responses to these con- 
cerns and take time to respond clearly and respectfully when they arise. 
Here are some typical concerns along with suggested responses. 



CONCERN 


RESPONSES 


“We don’t have the money, 


“Funding and other resources are 


training, or facilities for 


limited. This is an opportunity to 


school health.” 


look at what we already have in 
place and what we want that is 
new and different. Then we can 
decide how much money, train- 
ing, and space is needed. For 
example, specific training might 
become part of regularly sched- 
uled professional development 
days. By looking at what we 
have and coordinating our efforts 
with others, we might actually 
save resources. This savings 
could be used to start other new 
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programs.” 



CONCERN RESPONSES 



“I don’t have enough time. My 
schedule can’t handle one more 
thing.” 


“In the long run, you may not 
have to do more than you do 
already. A truly coordinated 
school health program will take 
less time overall because it 
reduces duplication of effort.” 


“We’ve always done it this way.” 


“Just because we have always 
done it a certain way does not 
mean it is the best way for our 
students. The needs and concerns 
of youth and their families have 
changed. As schools, we also 
need to change to meet their 
changing needs. Change is diffi- 
cult, but by not changing we are 
not supporting our students.” 


“When I went to school, we 
didn’t have school health 
programs, and I turned out okay.” 


“Today’s youth face very differ- 
ent issues from those of the past. 
When teachers work alone, they 
cannot meet the complex needs 
of students. In the past we wor- 
ried about communicable dis- 
eases among our children. Now 
they face ‘new morbidities’ such 
as early and unprotected sex, eat- 
ing disorders, substance use, vio- 
lence, and depression. Research 
shows that these problems lead to 
school failure and reduced quali- 
ty of life as adults. Without more 
supports and services, many of 
our students will not learn to 
become successful adults.” 
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CONCERN 



RESPONSES 



“We’re in the business of 
education, not in the business 
of health.” 

i 


“Our primary focus is education. 
But kids who are hungry, sick, in 
trouble, or depressed do not 
leam, no matter how good the 
school. Learning and health are 
closely related. By addressing 
our students’ health needs now, 
we hope to see improvements in 
school achievement and in the 
numbers of kids who are ready 
for school and life.” 


“If it ain’t broke, don’t fix it.” 


“But it is ‘broke.’ Kids are not 
developing to their full potential. 
Not all of our students are suc- 
ceeding. We need to give them 
more support and services that 
promote positive development. 
This is the best way we can 
increase our students’ academic 
success.” 


“What’s in it for me?” 


“Your job will be easier. When 
students’ health-related needs are 
met, more students will arrive at 
school ready to leam. Their suc- 
cesses will make them more will- 
ing to participate and less likely 
to become disruptive. That — in 
the long run — will increase your 
success with more students. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE GUIDE 

The first module, Introduction, highlights key aspects of comprehen- 
sive school health and community-school health advisory councils. The 
next five modules are a “how-to” guide to the basic steps of creating a 
Council. At the end of the Guide, you will be able to 

1. organize a Community-School Health Advisory Council, 

2. develop a vision for the Council’s work, 

3. write an action plan, 

4. evaluate your efforts, and 

5. maintain the Council’s momentum. 




iv 
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Worksheets and sample handouts will steer you through the Guide’s 
planning process. Hard copies of most worksheets and handouts appear 
at the end of each step. A diskette attached to the inside cover of the 
Guide contains a modifiable electronic version of the blank worksheets 
and sample handouts that you can use in their current form or modify for 
your particular circumstance. 

Each module begins with a statement of intended learning outcomes 
and finishes with next steps. Pages are numbered sequentially within 
modules. 

APPROACH TO BUILD8NG THE COUNCIL 

There is no single right way to form a Council and promote positive 
change for the health of children and youth. Nor is there a cookbook 
approach for implementing comprehensive school health. Schools and 
communities must work together to turn needs, resources, and desires 
into a solid plan. 

This Guide offers a strategic five-stage process for achieving a vision 
of healthy children and youth who are able to learn and leave school 
ready for life. The model was developed by the U.S. Departments of 
Education, and Health and Human Services to promote partnerships 
between education and human services. On the next page A Process 
for Change illustrates the Guide’s approach to forming school and 
community partnerships for promoting healthy students. 
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m THIS STEP: 

□ Why is school health important? 

□ What do school health programs include? 

□ How do we promote family involvement in school health 
improvement? 

□ What are the roles of a Community-School Health Advisory 
Council? 



WHY IS SCHOOL HEALTH ICVJPOHTAHT? 

Research confirms what we have known all along. The health of 
children and adolescents depends on their families, schools, and 
communities. 

■ Youth who feel connected to their families and schools are 
healthier and less likely to get in trouble. 

■ When parents are involved in schools, learning, behavior, and 
attitudes of students improve. 

■ The educational background of parents and the condition of 
neighborhoods are strong indicators of children’s success. 

■ Families, schools, and government agencies are limited in what 

they can do alone to address the health issues of youth. 



“Efforts to improve school 
performance that ignore 
health are ill-conceived, 
as are health improvement 
efforts that ignore 
education. ” 

Health Is Academic 

“If schools do not deal with 
children’s health by design 
they deal with it by default. ” 

Health Is Academic . 



You may be wondering why health is important for schools to 
address. The health issues currently facing children and youth differ from 
those 30 or 40 years ago. Then, children were often harmed by infectious 
diseases, but advances in medications and vaccines have greatly reduced 
these problems. 

Today, the health of children and adults alike is linked more than ever 
to the behaviors that they adopt. These six behaviors account for most of 
the serious illnesses and premature deaths in the United States: 
tobacco use, 
poor eating habits, 
abuse of alcohol and other drugs, 

behaviors that result in intentional (violence and suicide) and 
unintentional injuries (motor vehicle accidents), 
physical inactivity, and 

sexual behaviors that result in HIV infection and other sexually 
transmitted diseases, and unintended pregnancies. 

14 
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Children and youth are at 
risk in the United States 

m More than 3,000 youth 
start smoking every day. 

m Daily participation in high 
school physical education 
classes dropped from 42 
percent in 1991 to 27 
percent in 1997. 

m More than 70 percent of 
youth do not eat the recom- 
mended daily amount 
of fruits and vegetables. 

m Each year, about 1 
million teens become preg- 
nant and 3 million become 
infected with a sexually 
transmitted disease. 

m More than 30,000 youth 
die in motor vehicle 
accidents each year. 

Centers for Disease Control 

and Prevention, 

www. cdc. gov/nccdphp/dash/ 
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The problems caused by these behaviors reduce children’s school 
attendance and success. Education and health are linked. Schools alone 
cannot address all the health needs of children and youth. However, 
schools provide a focal point for preventing or reducing risky health 
behaviors and for promoting healthy ones. 

WHAT DO SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS INCLUDE? 

Prevention programs that reduce health risks and improve the health 
status of children work well. After looking at many research studies, the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (Kolbe, Collins, and Cortese, 
1997) concluded that for every $1 invested in 

■ effective tobacco education, society saves an estimated $26.45 in 
health care and other costs. 

■ alcohol and other drug use prevention, society saves $5.69. 

■ prevention of early and unprotected sexual activity, society saves 
$5.10. 

The best school health programs are more than just a prevention pro- 
gram designed to reduce teen smoking or increase seat belt use. Rather, 
they are coordinated and comprehensive approaches to health that 

■ target key risk factors to health and learning; 

■ gain support from students, parents, friends, and adults within the 
community; 

■ invite the thoughts and participation of many individuals, groups, 
and agencies; 

■ incorporate many different strategies for promoting and educating 
about health; 

■ prepare school staff and others to implement these strategies; and 

■ employ a program planning process that includes a wide variety of 
stakeholders. 

The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention created a model for 
coordinated school health that includes eight key parts: (See Appendix D) 

1. Health education in grades K-12 curricula that addresses the 
physical, emotional, mental, and social aspects of health — 
designed to help students improve their health, prevent illness, 
and reduce risky behaviors. 

2. Physical education in grades K-12 curriculum that promotes 
lifelong physical activity. 

3. Health services that provide preventive services, education, 
emergency care, referrals, and management of acute and chronic 
health problems — designed to prevent health problems and ensure 
care for students. 
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4. Nutrition services that integrate access to nutritious and 
appealing meals, nutrition education, and an environment that 
promotes healthy eating. 

5. A healthful school environment that provides a safe, healthy, and 
supportive climate for learning. 

6. Counseling and psychological services that include individual and 
group assessments, interventions, and referrals — designed to 
prevent problems early and enhance healthy development. 

7. Health promotion for staff that includes assessment, education, 
and fitness activities for school faculty and staff who serve as role 
models for students. 

8. Family and community involvement that includes community- 
school health advisory councils and coalitions to build support for 
school health programs. 

Evaluation of early efforts to start coordinated school health 
programs showed great promise. Schools that implemented programs 
found these positive outcomes: 

■ improved attendance; 

■ less smoking among students and school staff; 

■ lower rates of teen pregnancy; 

■ increased participation in physical fitness activities; 

■ greater interest in cholesterol levels and healthier diets; and 

■ increased use of school health and counseling services, which 
resulted in fewer discipline problems and delayed the onset of risky 
behaviors. 

HOW DO WE PROMOTE FAMILY INVOLVEMENT IN 
SCHOOL HEALTH IMPROVEMENT? 

Family involvement is a key part of coordinated school health pro- 
grams. Sometimes school staff are unfamiliar with ways to encourage the 
participation of family members in the school’s activities. Schools also 
have not always been perceived as family-friendly settings. 

Schools can take a number of concrete steps to help families feel 
more comfortable with becoming involved in efforts to improve school 
health. First, recognize that families come in many forms and sizes, and 
have different values and beliefs. Promote and display many different 
kinds of families in materials. Hire culturally diverse staff who have been 
trained in family and community customs, and offer translation and other 
culturally sensitive services to non-English speaking families. 

Second, establish a working relationship with families by engaging 
parents early — when their children are preschoolers or just beginning 
O d 1. Treat parents as resources rather than barriers to students’ educa- 



There are no prescribed 
formulas for creating a 
coordinated school health 
program. However, these 
elements are key: 

B Create a customized plan 
based on the needs and 
strengths of the school and 
community. 

b Foster teamwork and col- 
laboration at all levels 
among both community 
and school members. 

» Involve youth, families, 
and other community mem- 
bers in planning and 
decision making. 

n Commit to continuing 
school health improvement. 
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Why is family involve- 
ment important to 
schools? 

The National Parent 
Teacher Association cites 
these research findings to 
support family involvement 
in the school: 

■ When parents are 
involved, students achieve 
more, regardless of socio- 
economic status, race, or 
parents’ educational 
attainment. 



tion. Offer families choices on their level of participation in their chil- 
dren’s education. Reach out to all families, even those who do not attend 
parent meetings or regularly volunteer in the school. 

Third, create a safe, welcoming environment for family members. 
Staff need to talk directly and politely to all family members. 
Comfortable spaces and refreshments for families who are visiting the 
school make them feel more welcome. Teachers can accommodate the 
needs of older adults by using appropriate communication techniques 
and providing signs with large print and adequate lighting. In addition, 
local employers can be encouraged to adopt policies that support adult 
participation in children’s education. 

WHAT ARE THE ROLES OF A COMMUNITY-SCHOOL 
HEALTH ADVISORY COUNCIL (CSHAC)? 



■ Student use of alcohol, 
violence, and antisocial 
behavior decreases as 
parents become more 
involved in the school. 

• The benefits of involving 
family members are not 
confined to the elementary 
grades. Significant gains 
have been found at all ages 
and grade levels. 

• Effective planning efforts 
are coded by school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and 
parents, and have access 
to financial resources to 
support their efforts. 

• Schools where families 
are involved have more 
support from families and 
better reputations in the 
community. 

National Standards for Parent 7 
Family Involvement Programs 
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An important way to engage families in the school is through 
involvement in a Community-School Health Advisory Council. A 
CSHAC is a core group of parents, youth, educators, and others who rep- 
resent different segments of the community. The group works 
together to give advice and support to the school on all parts of its school 
health program. Read the information sheet Benefits of a Community- 
School Health Advisory Council (Step 1, page 1-15) to learn more about 
its contributions to the school and community. 

The key purpose of a CSHAC is “advising.” The Council is not part 
of the school’s administrative structure nor does it hold any legal respon- 
sibilities. The kind of advice given depends upon the role the school 
wants it to serve. 

CSHACs can help in the following ways: 

1 . Program planning, such as participating in curriculum review, 
identifying emerging health issues, encouraging innovation in 
health education, and providing inservice training programs. 

2. Advocacy, such as ensuring that sufficient resources are given to 
support school health and health education programs, helping to 
build understanding between the school and community, and 
linking the school to other community resources. 

3. Fiscal planning, such as helping to raise funds for local programs 
and preparing grant applications. 

4. Education, such as initiating policies related to smoking, alcohol 
use, and the sale of nutritious foods; and organizing schoolwide 
health promotion events. 

5. Evaluation and accountability, such as ensuring that the school’s 
health and physical education programs are achieving their goals, 
obtaining input from parents and school staff, and identifying 
health needs. 
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One of the important tasks in forming a CSHAC is to identify the 
purpose and roles it will serve in your community. You will learn more 
about this task in Step 2. This Guide provides schools, parents, and com- 
munities with the tools to build a Community-School Advisory Council 
committed to school health improvement. More than ever we need to 
appreciate and strengthen the connection between health and learning 
through a coordinated school health program. 

KEY POINTS: 

■ The health status of children is linked to their behaviors and to 
their success or failure in school. 

■ Health education programs work. 

■ School health programs are more than a single prevention program 
and address physical, behavioral, social, and mental aspects of 
health. 

■ Community-school health advisory councils serve as a mechanism 
for advising schools on various aspects of school health. 



Convening an Advisory Council 



Step 1 



IN THIS STEP: 

■ Learn about community-school health advisory councils. 
h Obtain support from the school district. 

o Identify potential members for the Council. 

■ Organize and conduct the first meeting, 
a Follow up after the first meeting. 



STARTING A COMMUNITY-SCHOOL HEALTH 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Schools alone can’t be responsible for the health and well-being of 
children and youth in their communities, but they play an important role. 
By creating a Community-School Health Advisory Council (CSHAC), 
schools can find partners within their communities to identify health 
problems and concerns, set priorities, and design solutions. Local leaders 
and parents know what is needed by their communities and children. 
When engaged as decision makers, communities have proven time and 
again that they are up to the task of addressing local problems and 
supporting schools in their tasks. 

LEARN ABOUT COMMUNITY-SCHOOL HEALTH 
ADVISORY COUNCILS 

You already may know a lot about school health and community 
involvement. Still, you should review the introduction to this Guide and 
the publication Improving School Health: A Guide to School Health 
Councils (Appendix A). Both resources provide essential background 
information on community-school health advisory councils. 

OBTAIN SUPPORT FROM THE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 

A CSHAC usually begins with two or three individuals who are inter- 
ested in making sure that health is effectively addressed in the schools. 
These individuals may be school staff, parents, concerned citizens, 
health-care professionals, or community agency representatives. 

To gain support for the idea of a CSHAC, schedule a meeting with 
several key school personnel to begin forming a relationship with them. 
These key people may include a principal or the superintendent, a school 
nurse, a health teacher, a guidance counselor, or other interested school 

staff. At this meeting, begin sharing your perceptions about the need for 

a 

pp Ipmmunity-School Health Advisory Council in your school and 




“With everyone in a 
community committed to 
making a difference, we 
can reverse unacceptable 
trends for our children and 
community.” 

Making the Grade 






Community. 

School Health 
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To successfully engage the 
school and community: 

■ Meet with key school 
personnel and leaders. 

■ Identify existing school 
and community groups that 
address health issues. 
(Don’t “reinvent the wheel.”) 

■ Find a coordinator for the 
Council. 



community. For a successful Council, it is important that the school take 
an active role in convening the Council and that the school superinten- 
dent and other key personnel support the idea. 

Before forming a new group, check with the school district to 
identify any existing school committees that deal with health issues. You 
do not want to form a new advisory Council if one already has been 
created or has school health as a part of its work. You also want to find 
out if the school has any policies about starting advisory committees. 

For example, some school districts require school board approval for 
new advisory committees. You may need to prepare a proposal for the 
school board to consider and then submit periodic reports on the 
Council’s work to the board. 

If the school district has existing committees that address health 
issues, meet with them to find out whether they are interested in compre- 
hensive school health programs. Examples include committees for drug- 
free schools, school-based youth services projects, school wellness 
programs, TEAM nutrition projects, and school improvement teams. 
Often these groups are willing to refocus their efforts. Be sure the indi- 
viduals in these groups have a genuine desire to promote comprehensive 
school health programs. You also want to be certain that they are willing 
to support the involvement of parents, youth, and other community 
members in the Council. 

Another important step is to find a coordinator for the Community- 
School Health Advisory Council. The coordinator prepares meeting 
announcements, makes copies of agendas and other handouts for meet- 
ings, reminds Council members of their assignments, reserves locations 
for meetings, and performs other tasks that keep the Council running 
smoothly. You might ask the school to appoint a coordinator for the 
Council. The coordinator may be a school employee, a community 
agency employee, or a parent who would be willing to fulfill this role. 
The coordinator role also may be shared by two people. 

No matter who fills this role, the coordinator needs clerical support 
for preparing meeting announcements, minutes, and other mailings to 
the Council. He or she also needs modest financial support or access to 
office equipment for telephone calls, postage, copying, and office sup- 
plies. The school district, another agency, or a local business may agree 
to help provide the necessary support. 
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IDENTIFY POTENTIAL BVDEBVflBERS 
FOR THE COUNCIL 



Identify by name individuals and groups in your community who are 
likely to be interested in serving on a local Community-School Health 
Advisory Council (see Community-School Partners to Invite on page 
1-7). Membership should be as broad and diverse as possible, including 
students from the school district and parents. Locate potential members’ 
correct job titles, phone numbers, mailing addresses, and e-mail 
addresses (if available) and write them on the planning form. 

Include a cross-section of people from your community on your list. 
Leadership takes many forms. It comes from charisma, connections, 
expertise, fame and visibility, integrity and credibility, life experiences, 
persuasive ability, position, and resources. You will find it easier to 
recruit leaders in the more formal, “organized” segments of your 
community, but don’t overlook other leaders. 

Volunteer and informal leaders are more difficult to involve but they 
make up the majority of the community. Their participation is critical to 
your Council’s success. Their unique life experiences offer a valuable 
source of expertise and will help balance the perspectives of other 
community members. 

To help identify these informal leaders, ask community service 
providers to recommend potential Council members. Principals, 
counselors, and teachers also are good sources for the names of parents 
and students who might otherwise be overlooked. 



ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT THE FIRST MEETING 

The first meeting will take the most time to organize. Allow about 
three to four weeks between sending out invitations and holding the first 
meeting. For subsequent Council meetings, send out notices to everyone 
on the Council at least ten days before the meeting. The actual time you 
spend preparing will depend on your knowledge of the stakeholders in 
the communities served by your school district, your other job responsi- 
bilities, and the amount of help others can provide. 

Set a time, date, and place for an organizational meeting. Keep in 
mind such things as ease of parking, room comfort and accessibility, and 
other community activities scheduled for the same time. Arrange for 
child care if necessary. Some parents may not be able to attend a meeting 
if they have to find care for their children. 

Invitations to the organizational meeting should encourage potential 
members to want to learn more about community-school health advisory 
councils. If you invite participants by phone or in person, follow up with 
a letter confirming the date, time, and location of the meeting. A sample 

ERJC 2 1 



Helpful resources for 
identifying potential 
Council members: 

m local phone and address 
directories, 

m membership lists of other 
school advisory groups, 
and 

■ list of the communities 
served by your school 
district, their ZIP codes. 
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letter of invitation and response form that you can adapt is on pages 1-11 
and 1-13. Include the information sheet Benefits of a Community-School 
Health Advisory Council on page 1-15 with the letter. 

Publicize the organizational meeting in the local media so interested 
citizens can attend. Use the sample news release on page 1-17 to prepare 
your media releases. You can place information in PTA/PTO newsletters 
or other school newsletters, and student and local newspapers. Also post 
information on library bulletin boards, and use other creative ways to 
spread the word. 



Invest enough planning 
time and you will be 
rewarded with an efficient 
and well run meeting. 

Remember the 6 Ps of 
planning: prior proper 
planning prevents 
possible problems. 



O 
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Plan the meeting agenda 

The success of the organizational meeting depends in large part on 
the amount of preparation you do. At the end of this step, you will find 
two handouts that will help you structure the agenda. They are Agenda 
Planning Guide for the Organizational Meeting and a sample Meeting 
Agenda for the Organizational Meeting. In addition, Appendix B 
Meeting Planner Checklist provides a step-by-step guide to planning the 
organizational meeting and all subsequent CSHAC meetings. 

The Agenda Planning Guide provides details needed to conduct the 
first meeting. You will find suggested topics, a recommended amount of 
time for each, and possible speakers. The sample Meeting Agenda for the 
Organizational Meeting is a briefer version of the Agenda Planning 
Guide. You can modify the sample agenda on the diskette with your own 
meeting information and make enough copies for all participants. 

Secure the necessary speaker, equipment, and supplies for the 
meeting. Ask your school superintendent to speak at this first meeting. 
Her or his presence will indicate the level of commitment being made 
to this partnership effort. The president of a parent-teacher organization, 
a physician or other health care provider, and a community leader who 
support the creation of a Council might also be good speakers to 
“sell” the idea to others. Appendix C contains a script and master 
transparencies to provide an overview of school health and a CSHAC. 

Arrange for a healthy snack. One goal of a Council is to model 
healthy lifestyle practices. Ask your district’s food service director if 
food service staff from a local school can provide a nutritious snack. 

This is a good opportunity to feature an often overlooked area of the 
school that contributes significantly to the health of children and youth. 

Recruit several staff members to assist you at the meeting. One 
person can set up refreshments and refill supplies as needed, another 
person should greet participants as they arrive and direct them to the 
sign-in sheet and refreshments, and a third person should take minutes 
of the meeting. 
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Make enough copies of the handout School Health Programs: An 
Investment in our Nation ’s Future (Appendix D). Obtain copies of the 
American Cancer Society booklet, Improving School Health: A Guide 
to School Health Councils (Appendix A) for each participant. 

Conduct! the meeting 

Arrive early to set up the room the way you want it. Remember, 
people participate best when they can see each other. If possible, put the 
chairs in a circle rather than straight rows. Most people prefer sitting at a 
table so they can take notes. If participants don’t know each other, 
provide nametags. 

Approximately 1 Vi to 2 hours are needed for the organizational 
meeting. You will need the following things for the meeting: 

■ sign-in sheet for attendance, 

■ name tags and markers, 

■ healthy snack, 

■ overhead projector, 

■ copies of the meeting agenda and other handout materials, and 

■ any other resources you decide to use. 

Remember, the success of the Council meeting is everybody’s 
responsibility. If you are the coordinator or chair, your job is to help 
create the environment for interaction. Stimulate discussion rather than 
dominate it. 

FOLLOW-UP AFTER THE FIRST MEETING 

The follow-up that’s done after the first and all subsequent meetings 
is very important. Send minutes or a summary of the actions taken to all 
Council members and others you want to keep informed and engaged. It 
is critical that you write down what was discussed and agreed on during 
the meeting. Include a list of who attended the meeting, and agenda items 
and date for the next meeting. Appendix E Next Meeting’s Agenda is a 
sample worksheet for preparing the next meeting agenda. 



For a successful meeting , 
remember to 

m Start on time. 

a Welcome everyone and 
have everyone introduce 
themselves. 

a Review the agenda and 
focus discussion on the 
topics listed (to stay within 
time limits). 

m Speak confidently, but 
don’t be too formal. 

• Encourage participation. 
People prefer to be asked 
rather than told. 

a Ask for action and seek 
commitments. 

a Summarize meeting 
results orally and in writing. 

a Determine follow-up 
needed and who will be 
responsible; and identify 
agenda items for next 
meeting. 

a Set the date, time, 
location, and purpose for 
the next meeting. 

a Thank everyone for 
attending. 

m End the meeting on time 
or earlier. 
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Check Your Progress on Step 1 



1. After the meeting: 

How many people attended? 

What were some examples of their responses? 



What direction were you given by those attending? 

Move ahead Wait a while Do nothing 

2. What did you promise to do? By when? 



3. What did others promise to do? By when? 



4. What is the date, time, location, and purpose of the next meeting?. 



5. What are the agenda items for the next meeting? 



6. Who else needs to be invited to the next meeting that did not participate this time? 



Next step: Plan the next meeting on creating a vision for comprehensive school health. 

l ERLC 
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Worksheet 


School Health 

Advisory Councils 




Community-School Partners to Invite 






Membership on your Community-School Health Advisory Council should be as representative of your 
community as possible. Involve people with a broad variety of education, experience, opinion, economic 
level, gender, race, age, and ethnic background. Who are the key players in your community and school? 


Community Members 


Name, Representing 


Invited 


Accepted 


Attended 


Attorneys 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


Business and 
industry leaders 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


Civic, service, and 

professional 

organizations 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


Clergy 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


Clients and customers 
of community services 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


Community 
government officials 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


Community leaders 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


O 
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Community Members Name, Representing 



Invited Accepted Attended 



Extension specialists 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Health-care providers 


Clinic 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Dental 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Dietitian 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Emergency 


Medical Services 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Hospital 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Medical 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Mental health 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Human services agencies 


Public health 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Drug/alcohol counselors 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Child protection services 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Juvenile court system 


Judge 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Probation officer 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Nonprofit service providers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Parents 


Infants 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Toddlers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Preschoolers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Kindergarten 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Elementarv school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Middle school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


High school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Special education 


□ 


□ 


. □ 


Medically fragile 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Parent teacher 


organizations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Police department 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Public media 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Invited Accepted Attended 



Community Members Name, Representing 



School personnel 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Area education agency 
representative 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Coach 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Counselor 


□ 


□. 


□ 


Family and consumer 
sciences 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Food service worker 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Health teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In-school support 
services provider 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Physical education 
teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Principal 


□ 


□ 


□ 


School board member 


□ 


□ 


□ 


School nurse 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Universitv facultv 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Senior citizens 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Students 

Middle school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


High school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student government 
representative 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Volunteer health agencies 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Youth groups 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Others 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 
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(Place 



Letter of Invitation 
on school district letterhead) 



«date» 

«title, name, position» 

«agency» 

«address» 

«city, state, zip» 

Dear «title, name», Ford , “have an infinite 

ssatsssw* 2 ~ 

community) / lir school district) and 

oartnership is being created between tyo schoo , dislnc .s 

A " e r" ng f rS “mmuntt,) commumiy. Ldce many 
members of th ty Thp nurpose of the 

plea^'coS (y° ur name ’ Utle ’ an<i Ph ° ne> a ione The complex social 

We believe more can be fature^^nhe'a united plea^join^cT 

p,aces to " ve 

and learn. 

Sincerely, 

(your school superintendent) 
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Response Form 



(Use with letter of invitation. Could be printed on a self-addressed, stamped postcard.) 

YES, I want to make a difference in my community. I will attend the 

organizational meeting to discuss the creation of a Community-School 
Health Advisory Council in (your community). 

YES, I’m interested in the creation of a Community-School Health Advisory 

Council, but I cannot attend the meeting. Please keep me on your mailing 
list and inform me of future plans. 

NO, I’ m not interested in being involved in this partnership at this time. 

Please remove my name from your mailing list. 



Name 

Representing 

Address 

City 

State ZIP 

Work Phone Home Phone 

Fax 



E-mail address (if available) 



Benefits of a Community-School Health Advisory Council 



Community-School Health Advisory Councils 

■ are effective ways to improve student health and create healthy schools; 

■ help schools meet their mandates and community expectations; 

■ support school-health staffed programs; 

■ are voluntary; 

■ provide a way for community members to work together to accomplish 
more than they could alone; 

■ make the most of community resources and assets; 

■ reach more people within a community than a single institution could; 

■ are more credible than individual organizations or citizens; 

■ provide a forum for sharing information; 

■ provide a range of advice and perspectives; 

■ foster personal satisfaction and help members understand their roles 
in strengthening their community; and 

■ foster cooperation by building trust and consensus among grassroots 
organizations, community segments, and diverse citizens. 



Adapted from Developing Effective Coalitions: An Eight-Step Guide by Larry Cohen, Nancy Baer, and Pam Satterwhite (Pleasant Hill, 
California: Contra Costa County Health Services Department of Prevention Program, Spring 1994) 4. 
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News Release 



(Place on school district letterhead) 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


CONTACT: (your name) 


Mail/Delivery Date: (date) 


(your phone) 




(your address) 




(your e-mail address) 



Members sought for local Community-School Health Advisory Council 

(Your city) school superintendent (your district’s leader) announced plans today for the 
creation of a Community-School Health Advisory Council. “The purpose of the Council,” 
(she/he) said, “is to bring together individuals and groups from (your community) to address 
issues affecting the health and well-being of children and youth living in our communities.” 

In stressing the importance of community partnerships, (your superintendent) said, “We 
believe our nation’s most valuable resource is our children and youth. Unfortunately, we know 
that in America today one child in four is at risk for school failure and has fewer chances of 
becoming a healthy and productive adult. It is obvious to me that schools alone cannot solve 
the complex social problems threatening our children.” 

“Today’s problems call for new ways of doing business,” (she/he) said. “This Council will 
provide a way for parents, community leaders, students, health services providers, government 
officials and other local citizens to work together to improve the health and well-being of 
children and youth living in (your community). 

(Your superintendent) has high expectations for the Council. (She/He) said, “The Council 
will identify local concerns, establish priorities, make recommendations, and provide the strong 
leadership we need to create a more health-promoting environment in our schools and commu- 
nity.” (She/He) invites any community member interested in becoming a Council member or 
learning more about the work of this Council to attend an organizational meeting on (date, 
time, and meeting location). For additional information, contact (your name), (your school 
district or title), at (your phone number). 
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Worksheet 


school Health 

Advisory Councils 
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Agenda Planning Guide 
for the Organizational Meeting 

Promoting Healthy Youth and Healthy Schools 
(date, time, location) 

Goal: Explore the possibility of creating a Community-School Health Advisory Council for 
(your community) to promote school health efforts. 

Get acquainted (15 minutes) 

■ Refreshments 

■ Sign-in 

■ Nametags 



Welcome (2-3 minutes) 

■ Introduce yourself. 

■ Describe the purpose of the meeting. 

■ Thank those attending for their interest. 

■ Introduce the superintendent. 



(school leader 
in charge of 
facilitating this 
initiative) 



Opening remarks (5-7 minutes) 



(superintendent) 



Using visuals (handouts or transparencies 1-9 and the script in Appendix C): 

■ Explain why this initiative is being proposed. 

■ Describe the school district’s commitment to collaboration with the 
community and to student health and well-being. 

■ Outline the potential envisioned and the results hoped for with the creation of a Council. 

■ Express appreciation for their attendance, interest, and commitment to helping improve 
our schools and community. 

■ Ask attendees for their support of this partnership. 



Introductions (Estimate: 15 minutes, variable) 

■ Ask those attending to introduce themselves, identify 

who they represent, and explain what motivated them to attend. 



All 



O 
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Overview of community-school health advisory councils (10 minutes) (school, health-care 

or other community leader) 



■ Summarize What are they? 

What do they do? 

Who can be a member? 

Why should we form a Council? 

(Use visuals (handouts or transparencies) 9-14 and the script in Appendix C. Build in comments 
made during the introductions as appropriate) 



What can a Council do for parents? (5 minutes) 

What can a Council do for our community? (5 minutes) 
What are we asking you to do? (5 minutes) 



(PTO 

representative) 
(community leader) 
(school leader) 



Feedback (15 minutes) (school leader) 

■ Ask participants 

■ Ask for volunteers to share some of their responses. 

Next Steps (10 minutes) (school leader) 

■ Ask participants what additional information they need. 

■ Ask participants whether to establish a local Council. 

■ If the group decides to establish a Council, set the next meeting date, time, and location. 
Indicate that the next step recommended in establishing a Council is the development of 
a vision statement. Ask for agreement on that task as the purpose of the next meeting. 

■ Ask for volunteers to help plan and lead the next meeting. Ask volunteers to stay a few 
minutes after the meeting to set a date, time, and place for a planning committee meeting. 

■ Ask for the names, addresses, and phone numbers of others who should be invited to 
the next meeting. 

■ Remind participants that their active involvement is important. Encourage them to invite 
others to the next meeting. 



Adjournment (2 minutes) 

■ Thank participants again for their attendance and input. 



(superintendent) 



Sample 



Meeting Agenda for the 
Organizational Meeting 



s^r 



Community 

School Health 

Advisory Gdiynci/s 



Promoting Healthy Youth and Healthy Schools 

(date, time, and location) 



Goal : Explore the possibility of creating a Community-School Health Advisory Council for 
(your community) to promote school health efforts. 

Sign-in, refreshments, and get acquainted All 

Welcome (school leader) 



Opening remarks (superintendent) 

Introductions All 

(Your name, who you represent, and why you chose to attend this meeting) 

Overview of community-school health advisory councils (school leader) 

What are they? 

What do they do? 

Who can be a member? 

Why should we form a Council? 

What can a Council do for parents? (PTO representative) 

What can a Council do for our community? (community leader) 



What are we asking you to do? 



(school leader) 



Feedback (school leader) 

Tell us what you think: 

What three points would you like to make? 

What have you heard that squares with your beliefs? 

What one step are you going to take as a result of attending this meeting? 



Next Steps 

What more information do you need? 

What should we do about establishing a Council? 

Adjournment rj « 

ERIC 
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Creating a Vision and 
Building Ownership 



IN THIS STEP: 

■ Plan the next meeting to create a vision. 

■ Establish ground rules for operating the Council. 

■ Develop a vision for your Community-School Health Advisory 
Council. 



Step 2 



WHY IS VISIONING IMPORTANT? 

In Step 1, a group of interested community members, parents, youth, 
and educators met to learn more about comprehensive school health. If 
they decided school health is a priority for your school and community, 
begin Step 2. You will create a vision that describes the future Council 
members desire for children’s and families’ health in your community. 

How you and other Council members want your school and commu- 
nity to look in the future is your vision. What you propose to do to make 
that vision happen is the Council’s action plan. The plan that bridges the 
gap between where you are and where you want to be is the map for the 
day-to-day work of the Council. 

By creating a vision statement, Council members take their first step 
in providing leadership for change in your school and community. The 
vision defines the Council’s desires and commitments for school health. 
It expresses why community members have come together and why 
others should join the effort. Drafting, discussing, and agreeing on a 
vision assures that the community will understand and support the 
Council’s work. 



Vision ...an idea or dream 
whose pursuit will provide 
a mission and rallying point 
for .. . activity. A shared 
community vision ... will 
provide the necessary 
direction for strategic 
planning actions and 
enhance the effectiveness 
of ... programs. 

Community Readiness for Drug 
Abuse Prevention: Issues, Tips 
and Tools 






PLAN THE NEXT MEETING TO CREATE A VISION 

To begin, become familiar with the materials in this step that are 
recommended for conducting the second meeting. Make copies of these 
materials for those who are helping you plan the next meeting. Add any 
visioning resources you have that might help you with the meeting. 

Plan the second meeting with the two or three people who volun- 
teered at the first meeting. They will help you plan the agenda for the 
second Council meeting and work to make that meeting a success. 

Because the goal of the second Council meeting is to agree on a 
vision, it is critical that a person with strong group facilitation skills help 
conduct the meeting. You may wish to recruit someone specifically to 
facilitate. Local school districts, city governments, or larger businesses 

may have staff who can help. The facilitator will need to summarize 

Q 

FRir H'me by individuals or small groups and lead the overall group 
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Checklist for planning the 

I visioning meeting 

□ Meet with two or three 
volunteers to plan the 

meeting. 

□ Reserve the meeting 
space. 

□ Send out letters of invita- 

I tion, minutes, and agenda 
10 to 14 days in advance. 

□ Arrange for healthy 

snacks. 

□ Copy transparencies and 
other handouts, including 
extra copies of the meeting 
agenda. 

□ Gather supplies (for 
example, paper, pencils, 
newsprint, tape, markers, a 
sign-in sheet). 

□ Obtain an overhead pro- 
jector and flip chart. 

□ Find a Council member 
to take meeting minutes. 

□ Follow up with those who 
helped plan the meeting to 
confirm arrangements. 




toward agreement. Ideally, Council members will leave the meeting with 
a draft vision statement. 

Reserve a meeting room that allows for small groups to work. Find 
either several rooms or one room large enough for several small groups 
to work in without disturbing each other. Because members will write on 
flip charts and worksheets during the meeting, be sure table space is 
available. 

Invite to the second meeting all who expressed an interest in the 
Council. Mail a copy of the meeting agenda and minutes from the orga- 
nizational meeting with the letter stating the meeting date, time, 
location, and purpose (see pages 2-7 and 2-9 for sample letter and 
agenda). Mail the materials to those who attended the organizational 
meeting and those who could not attend but asked to remain on your 
mailing list. For names and addresses, refer to the returned response 
from the organizational meeting and the sign-in sheet you used to record 
attendance. Also invite others who were identified or recommended by 
those who attended the first meeting. Publicize the meeting in local 
papers, PTA newsletters, etc. 

Arrange for a healthy snack. Copy the meeting agenda and other 
needed resources. Gather supplies. Follow up with other committee 
members as needed to ensure that all meeting arrangements have been 
[ completed. 

ESTABLISH GROUND ROLES FOR 
OPERATING THE COUNCIL 

At the beginning of the second meeting, help the group agree on the 
ground rules that members will follow during Council meetings. The fol- 
lowing process will take about 15 to 20 minutes. 

1. Ask members to jot down short answers for each of these questions. 

Allow about one minute for each question. Write the questions on an 

overhead transparency or newsprint. 

■ How do you want to be treated when you share your thoughts and 
opinions? 

■ How should we treat others when their ideas are shared? 

■ How can we make our time together meaningful and productive 
for everyone? 

■ What basic ground rules can we agree to follow as a group? 

2. Review members’ responses to the first three questions. For each 

question, ask for a few volunteers to share their answers. Not all 

Council members need to share their responses to every question. 

Involve as many members as possible. 
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3. Ask members to summarize what they have heard by suggesting a 
ground rule for the group’s consideration. If there is agreement on the 
ground rule, write it on a blank transparency or flip chart. 

Use the ground rules to conduct this and other Council meetings. Post 
the ground rules on the wall during all meetings. 



DEVELOP A V1SIQM FOR YOUR COMMUNITY-SCHOOL 
real™ ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The facilitator will need about 1/6 to 2 hours to help the group 
create a vision statement. He or she will guide the group through a 
process of 

■ identifying the need for a vision, 

■ reflecting on a vision for the school and community health, 

■ discussing possible visions for the future, and 

■ formulating a vision statement for the Council. 

Identify the need for a vision 

The facilitator uses the transparency Where We Want To Be (on page 
2-11) to describe the need for a vision, and the transparency A Vision... 
(on page 2-13) to describe the characteristics of a vision. 

Reflect on a vision for the school and 
community health 

Distribute the worksheet Creating A Vision for Our Community and 
Schools (page 2-15) to the members. Explain that their responses to these 
questions will provide the framework for creating the Council’s vision 
statement. Give members 10 to 15 minutes to complete the worksheet. 
Spend 20 to 30 minutes reviewing responses by asking volunteers to 
share their answers. Summarize the excitement, hope, energy, deter- 
mination, strengths, etc., that you heard in members’ responses. Explain 
how these assets can be used to create the vision. 



“Successful collaboration 
requires that everyone in 
the group contributes to 
and develops a stake in 
the process. Ground rules 
insure that partners use 
time wisely, share leader- 
ship, and head in the same 
direction. ” 

Together We Can 



Discuss possible visions for the future 

Depending on the size of the group, divide the Council into small 
groups of three to five people. Ask each group to choose a recorder and 
spokesperson. Distribute the worksheet Our Vision of the Future (page 
2-17), and let the small groups go to their work areas. Ask each group to 
begin to develop a vision statement by completing the tasks listed on the 
worksheet Our Vision of the Future. Explain that they have about 20 
minutes before they will be asked to come back to the large group and 
'q their results. Provide newsprint, tape, and markers, or provide the 
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Sample vision statements 
‘The healthy child of today 
ensures the development 
of a lifelong learner who is 
the productive adult citizen 
and parent of tomorrow. ” 
American Cancer Society 

“Every child, throughout 
their school career, will 
come to school healthy and 
ready to learn each day.” 

Adapted from Healthy People 2000 

“Our school will be free of 
drugs and violence, and 
will offer a disciplined envi- 
ronment conducive to 
learning.” 

Adapted from Healthy People 2000 



worksheet as a transparency for groups to write on. Ask the groups to 
record each answer on a separate sheet of newsprint. It may help build a 
cohesive group to encourage people to discuss why the things they 
emphasized in their vision are important to them. 

Formulate the vision statement for the Council 

The facilitator should reassemble the Council after 20 to 30 minutes. 
Give each group about five minutes to report. Ask the spokesperson to 
present first and then allow other small-group members to add com- 
ments. 

The facilitator should summarize the comments and ask the entire 
group to agree on the major points presented by the small groups. 
Identify common words and phrases, and strive to reach consensus on 
what should be included in the vision statement. The words, phrases, 
and ideas that emerge from this discussion become the foundation for 
creating a shared vision and purpose. 

Tell the group it is five years from today and they created the healthy 
youth and school they wanted to create. It is the group’s job — as a 
team — to describe it as if they see it around them. Consider each ques- 
tion one at a time to gain an ever-clearer picture of the group’s vision. 

■ What reputation would our efforts have? 

■ What contributions would we have made? 

■ What changes would we see in the school and community 

■ Who would be our clients or customers? 

■ How will people work together? 

■ How will people handle the good and bad times? 

The vision statement needs to be brief and easy to remember. It should 
not be longer than one to three simple sentences. Consider writing the 
vision as a four-part statement: 

“Our children will....” 

“Our families will....” 

“Our schools will....” 

“Our community will....” 

(If additional time is needed to refine the statement, ask volunteers to 
complete it later.) 

After the meeting, send the vision statement to Council members for 
their review within two weeks. Final agreement on the vision statement 
will be the first agenda item of the next Council meeting. Once consen- 
sus is reached, the vision statement should be publicized widely in the 
community. Celebrate this achievement. 



Check Your Progress on Step 2 



1. How many people attended the second Council meeting and contributed to the development of 

the Council’s vision? 

2. Was a vision statement developed? 

Yes No A draft was developed 

3. What went well during the vision meeting? 

4. What do you want to do differently at the next Council meeting? 

Next steps: 

1. Prepare written minutes of the second Council meeting. Mail the minutes of the second Council 
meeting, a list of those attending the meeting, and the agenda for the third meeting to Council 
members. 

2. If additional work is needed on the vision statement, bring together the Council members who 
volunteered to complete this task. Mail the results of their work to all Council members. Ask the 
Council to approve the vision statement at its next meeting. 

3. What is the date, time, location, and purpose of the next meeting? 

Date 

Time 

Place 

Purpose: To begin work on an action plan to attain the vision. 

4. Meet with the Council members who volunteered to plan and lead the 
third Council meeting. 



Name 


Phone 


Name 


Phone 


Name 


Phone 
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Sample 


School Health 

Advisory Councils 





Meeting Agenda for the Vision Meeting 

(date, time, location) 

Goal: Develop a vision for our Community-School Health Advisory Council 

Sign-in, refreshments and get acquainted 

Welcome and introductions (leader and Council members) 

(Members’ names, who they represent, and what they like best 

(and least) about living in the community) 

Opening remarks (leader) 

Establishing ground rules for Council meetings 

Creating our vision (facilitator) 

Deciding where we want to go 
Characteristics of a vision 
Large and small group work 

Next steps (leader) 

Next meeting date, time, location, and purpose 
Volunteers needed to help plan and lead the next meting 
Reminder of any commitments made by Council members 

Adjournment (2 minutes) (leader) 



0 
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Letter of Invitation 

school district letterhead) 



(Place 



«date» 

«name» 

«title/ agency » 

«address» 

«city/state/zip» 

Dear «Title» Name»*. Community-School Health 

datl! time, and location). vlSlG n we create 

m be ab le to attend this important meeting^ ^ express what we 
We hope you wjUb e ^ focus G f our work. O participation is 

for the Council will dete to i QO k like in the futur . of f utu re (your 

want our schools and ^orran J nls that will lead to " ^ destination as 

critical in creating a in volvemen. can help us reac 

community) regents destre . 

a health-promoting com , and our children, we 

By creating a strong ^ - goal. « ^ ~ 

can Jan Council activities .ha, share informa- 

Who might be create this “ m ™ n,t ^ t f n g'with'you. We look forward to 

tion with them and invite them to attend the mee 

seeing you a, the meeting. „ 9 „, meeting by calling <phone 

know if you plan to attend this ™P° Th ank you for your 

J~ or sen^njan e-mad message ,o <•- 
interest and support. 



Sincerely, 

(superintendent) 



(school leader) 



NOTE: Induce ^Response Form with this letter (see Step 1, page 1-13). 




Where we want to be 




Where we are 
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A Vision.... 



• Organizes and unites us around a common purpose. 

• Expresses what we want our future to be. 

• Is personal as well as group centered. 

• Asks for our best to make our desired future real. 

• Expresses “what could be” when we use our talents and strengths. 

• Represents a leap of faith and inspires us to shape our destiny. 

• Communicates confidence in our ability to get the job done. 

• Guides our actions and attracts others to our cause. 

• Uplifts, compels, challenges, and inspires. Comes from our hearts, 
and appeals to our spirit. 



Adapted from Thriving on Chaos: Handbook for Management Revolution , by Thomas J. Peters (New York: Knopf, 1987) and Making the 
Grade: Community Workbook (Washington, DC: The National Collaboration for Youth). 



A 
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Worksheet 


School Health 

Advisory Councils 


n 



Creating a Vision for Our Community and Schools 

1. What three things do you like best about our schools? 



2. If you could change one thing about our schools, what would it be? 



3. What worries you most about your children (or the children of our community) and their 
lives now? 



4. What is one wish that you have for your children (or the children of our community)? 



5. What could the schools do to make this community a better place to live? 



6. What could our community do to make this community a better place to live? 



7. What could families do to make this community a better place to live? 



8. What could this Council do to make this community a better place to live? 



Adapted from Step by Step to Comprehensive School Health: The Program Planning Guide by William M. Kane (Santa Cruz, CA: ETR 
Associates, 1993) 65-68. 
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Worksheet 



Community 

School Health 

Advisory Councils 



Our Vision of the Future 



Task 1. Write three sentences that express your aspirations (hopes) for the children, youth, and 
families living in our community. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 



Task 2. Write four sentences that describe the role of schools, families, our community, and this 
Council in helping children and youth grow up healthy, safe, and happy. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

Adapted from Step by Step to Comprehensive School Health: The Program Planning Guide by William M. Kane (Santa Cruz, Calif.: ETR 
Associates, 1993) 65-68. 

o 
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IN THIS STEP: 

■ Plan the next meeting on writing an action plan. 

■ Confirm the vision of the Council. 

■ Describe the relationship of change and planning. 

■ Write an action plan for your Community-School Health Advisory 
Council. 



WHY PLANNING IS IMPORTANT 

Three ingredients make up a successful Community-School Health 
Advisory Council: 

■ a vision of what the partners want to accomplish, 

■ a commitment to work together to achieve that vision, and 

■ a plan of action describing responsibilities, resources, and 
deadlines. 

In your last meeting you created a vision to guide the Council’s 
work. In this meeting you will develop an action plan to help you attain 
that vision. Too often in our haste to “do something,” we fail to spend 
enough time planning. Shortchanging the planning process can sabotage 
your Council’s effectiveness down the road. Planning means taking a 
look at the big picture, setting priorities, and initiating rather than 
reacting. 

An action plan provides a written framework of the changes desired 
in your community and how the Council hopes to achieve them. Because 
people support what they help create good planning involves all 
members in the development of the Council’s action plan. 

At the end of the third meeting your group should have started 
writing an action plan that holds Council members accountable to the 
commitments they made. The plan also provides a way to track progress 
in keeping with the Council’s vision. 



PLAN THE NEXT MEETING ON WRITING 
AN ACTION PLAN 



To begin, review the materials in this step recommended for helping 
the Council create an action plan. Share copies of these materials with 
the two or three members from the Council who volunteered to help you 
plan the next meeting. Add any resources on planning that might help 
you with the meeting. 



O 
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Those who achieve 
success are those who 
take a dream and make it 
come true. 

Anonymous 



Entre el dicho y el hecho 
hay un gran drecho. 
(Between the saying and 
the doing there is a long 
stretch.) 

Irma Castro , 
New Beginnings 
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Checklist for planning the 
action planning meeting 

□ Meet with two or three 
volunteers from the Council 
to plan the meeting. 

□ Reserve the meeting 
space. 

□ Send out letters of 
invitation, minutes, and 
agenda 10 to 14 days 
in advance. 

□ Arrange for healthy 
snacks. 

□ Copy transparencies and 
other handouts including 
extra copies of the meeting 
agenda. 

□ Gather supplies (for 
example, paper, pencils, 
newsprint, tape, markers, 

a sign-in sheet). 

□ Obtain an overhead 
projector and flipchart. 

□ Find a Council member 
to take meeting minutes. 

□ Follow up with those who 
helped plan the meeting to 
confirm arrangements. 



The goal of the third Council meeting is to write an action plan. 

You may want to find an expert facilitator to conduct the meeting, but a 
member of the Council may fill this role. The facilitator needs to sum up 
work done by individuals or small groups and guide the group in priority 
setting. Ideally the group should have at least a draft of an action plan at 
the end of the meeting. Small subgroups may need to meet before your 
next meeting to refine objectives, action steps, and evaluation methods. 

Creating an action plan is as intense a task as creating a vision. 
Therefore, you may want to plan the third Council meeting around a 
meal or divide the meeting over two evenings. Reserve a meeting room 
that allows small groups to work. Members will be writing on work- 
sheets during the meeting and will need table space. 

Invite Council members to the third meeting. Mail a copy of the 
meeting agenda and minutes from the visioning meeting with the letter 
stating the meeting date, time, location, and purpose ( pages 3-7 and 
3-9). Mail the materials to those who have attended either of the two 
previous Council meetings, and those who could not attend but asked to 
remain on your mailing list. Refer to the Council’s membership list for 
j names and addresses. Publicize meeting in local papers, PTA newslet- 
| ters, etc. 

j CONFIRM THE VISION OF THE COUNCIL 

At the beginning of the meeting, remind members of the ground 
rules for Council meetings and review the vision statement developed by 
the Council. If needed, ask for Council approval. Ask these questions to 
help the Council come to agreement on the vision statement: 

■ What, for you, are the key words in this vision statement? 

■ How did you first feel at the moment when you read the vision? 

■ How do you feel about it now? 

■ Do you feel like you could “own” it? 

■ If not, how would it have to change for you to feel a sense of 
ownership for it? 

■ How does it strike your sense of meaning and purpose? 

■ How would it have to change to be meaningful for you? 



Post the ground rules and vision on the wall at every Council meeting. 
They will set the tone of the meeting and remind all members of the 
purpose of their work. 



DESCRIBE THE RELATIONSHIP OF CHANGE 
AND PLANNING 

Individuals and groups have a greater opportunity to create change 
that affects a large number of people when they join others with the same 
interests. Your Council represents a group that has organized itself around 
a shared vision to create change in your community. Although the risk 
and commitment in time, energy, and resources are greater when people 
work together, so are the rewards. 

Use the transparency A Process for Change (page vi) to illustrate one 
way the change process has been described. Explain that your Council 
has moved through Step 2 with the development of your vision statement 
and that you are now ready for Step 3. The plan your Council creates will 
determine what action you take in Step 4 and will be the basis for evalu- 
ating the Council’s progress in achieving its vision. The results of Step 4 
will help Council members decide whether the Council should continue 
and move into Step 5. 

Use the transparency What’s Needed for Change to Occur (page 
3-11) to describe the ingredients needed for change and what happens 
when an ingredient is missing. The action plan will help identify the 
skills and resources Council members will need to implement the plan. 
The incentives represent the benefits that members receive from their 
participation in the Council. 

WRITE AN ACTION PLAN FOR YOUR COMMUNITY- 
SCHOOL HEALTH ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The facilitator will need about two hours to help the group develop 
an action plan. He or she will guide the group through a process of 

■ brainstorming about the desired changes in school and community 
health, 

■ prioritizing desired changes, 

■ evaluating priorities, and 

■ writing an action plan for the top priorities. 

Brainstorm about the desired changes in school and 
community health 

This step will take about 30 to 45 minutes to complete, and can be 
done in one large or several smaller work groups depending on the 
number present. Given the information on change, brainstorm to identify 
what changes Council members would most like to see in their communi- 
ty. Use the information sheet Tips for Brainstorming (page 3-13 to 
explain the brainstorming process to Council members. If your group is 

O 
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having a difficult time identifying potential action steps, give members 
the information sheet What Can We Do? (page 3-15) to stimulate their 
thinking. 

Record the desired changes on newsprint. After all ideas have been 
shared and clarified, combine ideas that are similar (with permission 
from the contributors). Discuss how the changes identified would help 
the Council achieve its vision. 

Prioritize desired changes 

Although Council members may feel inspired by the discussion to 
“take on the world,” they should decide realistically how much they will 
undertake. Setting priorities will help Council members balance their 
family, work, and personal obligations with their commitment to the 
Council. 

Have the Council choose its top five priorities from the list produced 
during the brainstorming. Use consensus if possible. If consensus is not 
possible, vote by asking members to assign points to their choices as 
follows: 

1st ranking = 5 points 

2nd ranking = 4 points 
| 3rd ranking = 3 points 

4th ranking = 2 points 

5th ranking = 1 point 

Get members out of their seats by asking them to write their point 
j assignments on the newsprint by the five priorities of their choice. Total 
the scores for each idea. While the scores are being totaled and ranked, 
provide a meal or refreshment break. 

Note: You could stop here and continue the agenda at the next meeting. 

Evaluate priorities 

Compare each of the top five priorities to the criteria found on the 
worksheet Evaluating Priorities (page 3-17). This step allows the 
Council to quickly evaluate each priority’s potential for success. Results 
may suggest a reordering of priorities. This step can generate a great 
deal of discussion among the group’s members. The facilitator needs to • 
judge how much time to allow for this discussion and when it is time to 
move on to writing the action plan. 



Write an action plan for the top priorities 

Use the worksheet A ction Planning Guide (page 3-19) to create an 
action plan for the highest ranked priority. The Council may choose to 
design action plans for each of the top priorities depending on the 
number of Council members, their willingness to tackle several issues at 
once, and the resources available to the Council. It is important to take 
on something that is achievable, has broad support, and will help estab- 
lish the Council as a vital force in the community. Use the worksheet to 
outline the actions the Council will take to achieve each priority. 

If more time is needed to complete action planning, ask for volun- 
teers to complete the work. A draft action plan should be provided to all 
Council members for their review within two weeks. Final agreement on 
the action plan should be the first agenda item of the next Council 
meeting. Once consensus is reached, the action plan should be widely 
publicized in the community. Celebrate this achievement. 



A good action plan 
includes 

m what is to be 
accomplished, 

a activities planned to 
create the desired result, 

a who will be responsible 
for each activity, 

a when each activity will 
be completed, 

• what resources are 
needed, and 

a how success will be 
judged. 



Check Your Progress on Step 3 



1. How many people attended the third Council meeting and contributed to the development of the 

Council’s action plan? 

2. Was an action plan developed? 

Yes No A tentative plan was developed 

3. What went well during the action planning meeting? 



4. What do you want to do differently at the next Council meeting? 



Next steps: 

1. Prepare written minutes of the third Council meeting. Mail the minutes of the third Council 
meeting, a list of those attending the meeting, and the agenda for the next meeting to Council 
members. 

2. If additional work is needed on the action plan, bring together the Council members who 
volunteered to complete this task. Mail the results of their work to all Council members within 
two weeks. Ask the Council to approve the action plan at its next meeting. 

3. What is the date, time, location, and purpose of the next meeting? 

Date 

Time 

Place 



Purpose: To complete work on the action plan and identify implementation steps. 

4. Meet with Council members who volunteered to plan and lead the next Council meeting. 



Name 

Name 

Name 



(3 




Phone 

Phone 

Phone 
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Meeting Agenda for the Action Planning Meeting 



(date, time, location) 

Goal: Develop an action plan for our Community-School Health Advisory Council 
Sign-in, refreshments, and get acquainted 



Welcome and introductions 

(Members’ names, who they represent, and one thing 
they would like to see happen as a result of their 
involvement in the Council) 


(leader and Council members) 


Opening remarks 

Review ground rules 

Confirm vision statement for the Council 


(leader) 


Creating our action plan 

A process for change — What’s needed for change to occur? 
Group work 

Brainstorming ideas 
Setting priorities 
Creating an action plan 


(facilitator) 


Next steps 

Next meeting date, time, location, and purpose 
Volunteers needed to help plan and lead next meeting 


(leader) 



Adjournment 



(leader) 



Letter of Invitation 

school district letterhead) 



(Place 



«date» 

«name» 

«title/agency» 

«address» 

«city/state/zip» 

Dear «Title, Name»- h00 , Hea lth Advisory 

■ t Qyf last meeting) 

Council. At ou • d r.n become real- 

-csru - - - 

itv A meeting to develop this act! 

<y meeting. The action plan « 

3sg=ssss 

and community, to omnmni ty. , create the Council’ 

: r r: r - - =: — - “ 

action plan, please share „ the meeting. 

meeting. We look forward to seeing y 



(superintendentfschoo, leader) 



Transparency Master 



What’s Needed for Change to Occur? 



Vision 


Skills 


incentives 


Resources 


Action Plan 



Change 



What Happens When Pieces Are Missing? 





Skiiis 


incentives 


Resources 


Action Plan 


- 


Confusion 


Vision 




incentives 


Resources 


Action Plan 


= 


Anxiety 


Vision 


Skills 




Resources 


Action Plan 




Slow Change 


Vision 


Skiiis 


incentives 




Action Plan 


= 


Frustration 


Vision 


Skills 


Incentives 


Resources 




= 


False Starts 



Adapted from Health is Academic: A Guide to Coordinated School Health Programs by Eva Marx, Susan Frelick Wooley, and 
Daphne Northrop (New York: Teachers College Press, 1998) 264. 
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Tips for Brainstorming 

“ The best way to get good ideas is to have lots of ideas.” 

Brainstorming is an idea-generating technique useful for 

■ generating many ideas in a short time; 

■ encouraging creative, spontaneous thinking; 

■ helping people temporarily suspend judgment; and 

■ expanding or piggy-backing on ideas. 



Procedure 

1. Identify a question or topic for discussion. 

2. If more than 10 participants, divide into smaller groups. 

3. Ask each group to select a recorder and a spokesperson. 

4. Explain the purpose and rules of brainstorming: 

■ Quantity is the goal. More ideas mean better planning results. 

■ Reserve judgment. Do not criticize. Evaluation comes later. 

■ Be creative. Wild ideas are great because they stimulate even wilder possibilities. 

It is easier to tame what may seem like an impossible idea than to think up new ideas. 

■ Combine and improve ideas. Expand, consolidate, create analogies, make the issues 
bigger and smaller. 

5. Brainstorm responses to the question. The recorder lists all ideas on newsprint. If the group 
has been divided into smaller groups, give a two-minute warning before calling time. Ask the 
group to share its list. 



Adapted from Take Charge: Economic Development in Small Communities (North Central Regional Center for Rural Development, 
January 1990) 163. 
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What Can We Do? Suggested Action Steps for a CSHAC 

These examples do not include all possible actions that a CSHAC might take. They may prompt ideas 
for programs and services for students, their families, and school staff. Activities are based on the eight-part 
model discussed in the Introduction. The activities your Council selects depend upon local community 
needs and available resources. 

1. To support planned, sequential health education... 

m Invite speakers from community-based agencies (e.g., American Heart Association, National Dairy 
Council, American Cancer Society, Department of Public Health). 

■ Participate in districtwide events (e.g., Great American Smokeout, Red Ribbon Week, 

World AIDS Day). 

■ Promote student participation in health-related service learning opportunities (e.g., volunteering at 
community health agencies or youth-serving organizations, participating in SAFE KIDS coalitions). 

■ Sponsor after-school health-related activities and clubs that offer positive alternatives to substance use 

and gang involvement. 

2. To supplement physical education classes that promote lifelong physical activity... 

■ Provide opportunities before, during, or after school hours for fitness activities, intramural programs, 
and interscholastic sports programs. 

■ Encourage student and family participation in events that promote physical activity such as Jump 
Rope for Heart or walk-a-thons. 

■ Develop partnerships with health clubs to expand the facilities available to students and staff. 

3. To enhance school health services that offer preventive services, education, emergency care, and 

management of health conditions... 

■ Host a health fair that offers cholesterol and diabetes screening, health risk appraisals, and health 
counseling. 

■ Arrange for school or public health nurses to provide immunizations and testing to students and staff 
(e.g., hepatitis B, tuberculosis, blood pressure, cholesterol). 

■ Strengthen links to community providers for referrals and case management. 

4. To promote a healthy school environment for teaching and learning. . . 

■ Encourage the school district to form policies that address use of tobacco, alcohol, and other drugs; 
students and staff with HIV infection; and sexual harassment. 

■ Promote the creation of safe school teams, crisis response teams, injury prevention programs, or 
universal precautions awareness sessions. 



5. To supplement the counseling, psychological, and social services. . . 

m Offer peer helper programs, and individual and group counseling sessions for students and families. 

■ Sponsor training for all school staff on recognizing and reporting child abuse and identifying students 
at risk for suicide, substance use, and other health-risk behaviors. 

■ Offer students opportunities to discuss health-related issues. 

■ Provide student assistance programs. 

■ Develop formal agreements with community-based agencies to provide counseling services to 
students and their families. 

6. To offer a full range of school-site health promotion for staff programs. . . 

■ Arrange for on-site health assessments, stress management and fitness activities, and health-related 
support services to school employees. 

■ Provide awareness activities on good nutrition, fitness, or weight control. 

■ Encourage some staff in every school to take training in first aid and CPR techniques. 

■ Offer before- or after-school fitness, weight control, and aerobic programs for staff. 

■ Provide employee assistance programs. 

7. In addition to providing nutritionally balanced breakfasts and lunches, school nutrition services serve as 
learning laboratories that support classroom nutrition education... 

■ Examine menus for salt, fat, sugar, and fiber content in health education classes. 

■ Participate in the TEAM nutrition project. 

■ Examine policies related to children with special health needs who require modified school meals. 

■ Limit vending machine selections to healthy foods. 

■a Offer salad bars and low-fat, low-salt, and low-cholesterol meals as part of the school lunch program. 

8. To address the diverse needs of students and their families, maximize resources, and ensure that health 
messages are consistent in schools, at home, within the peer group, and in the community, involve 
students ’families and other members of the community. . . 

• Start a school-based health advisory group. 

■ Join other community coalitions addressing health issues. 

■ Offer parents and other caregivers opportunities to participate in health fairs. 

■ Work with community agencies to provide additional health activities for students and their families 
(such as ropes courses, wilderness trips, sailing trips; facilitated support groups). 



Adapted from Health is Academic: A Guide to Coordinated School Health Programs by Eva Marx, Susan Frelick Wooley, and Daphne 
Northrop (New York: Teachers College Press, 1998) 28-29. 
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Evaluating Priorities 

Use one or two words to summarize each top priority and write them in the spaces by the letters A-E. Then 
for each priority rate the nine factors on a scale of 1 to 10, with 1 being the lowest and 10 being the highest. 

Factors Top 5 priorities 

Parti. A. B. C D. E 

1. How many people will 

be affected? 

2. How big an issue is it in 

the community? 

3. Is the school ready to take 

on this issue? 

4. Is the community ready to 

support it? 

5. Is the community aware of 

this need? 

6. Are there potential 

strategies that can affect it? 

7. Are these strategies easy 

to implement? 

8. How much will it add to 

the staff workload? 

9. Do we have or can we get 

the resources to address it? 

Total score 
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Part II. After rating the five priorities, consider these additional factors before selecting the priority or 
priorities for work. 



Priorities 

A. B. C. D. E. 



What are the costs of action? 












What are the costs of inaction? 












How much time is needed to carry it out? 












How long will be it before we see tangible results? 
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Action Planning Guide 

Complete this form for each of the selected priorities. This may be done as a total group or 
in smaller groups. 



Priority 

Start Date 

Change desired 



Completed 



(month/year) 



Key activities 


Person 

responsible 


Completion 

date 


Resources 
needed to 
ensure 
achievement 


How will 
success 
be measured? 













Adapted from Moving to the Future: Developing Community-Based Nutrition Services ( Workbook & Training Manual) by Karen L. 
Probert (Washington, DC: Association of State and Territorial Public Health Nutrition Directors, 1997) 76. 
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Taking Action and Getting Results 



Step 4 



IN THIS STEP: 

■ Design a structure for the Council’s work. 

■ Create a plan for marketing your Council’s efforts. 

■ Deal with conflict. 



Your Community-School Health Advisory Council has created a 
vision and an action plan. Your group knows what specific actions it 
wants to take, by when, and with whom. You also know who on your 
Council is responsible for completing the action steps. Now comes the 
fun part — implementing your action plan! 

Steps 1 through 3 of this Guide provided sample agendas, letters of 
invitation, and instructions for you to conduct Council meetings. 
Hopefully they helped you plan and conduct meetings. Now, you will 
need to conduct regular Council meetings that fit your unique situation. 
The last two steps of this Guide do not provide these types of samples, 
but the tools in the first three steps remain to help you plan and conduct 
future meetings. 

Step 4 contains practical tools and valuable information for imple- 
menting your action plan. Your Council may not need all the resources in 
this step. This step serves as a reminder of factors that are key to success 
when taking action, and it offers tools that can help you. Complete the 
checklist Checking Your Council’s Progress on Taking Action to identify 
the steps that your Council would find most beneficial. 



“The greatest thing in this 
world is not so much where 
we stand as in what 
direction we are moving.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 



“Implementation will test the 

vision and commitment of 

even the strongest 

collaborations.” 

Together We Can 



DESIGN A STRUCTURE FOR THE COUNCIL S WORK 

Your Council works best when members agree on a structure to 
efficiently carry out the Council’s action plan. An organizational structure 
helps members see where they fit in the Council and what their responsi- 
bilities are. Once you complete your action plan, conduct a Council 
meeting to decide the organizational structure of the Council. 

Be sure to review your vision statement, action plan, and the resources 
the Council needs to carry out the plan. 

Continued on page 4-3 
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Checking Your Council’s Progress on Taking Action 



For each statement, 


, circle “Yes” if it is true of your Council and circle “No” if it is not. 


1 . 


Yes 


No 


Regular monthly/bimonthly meetings occur with attendance by 
most members. 


2. 


Yes 


No 


Established procedures for conducting business are in writing and 
understood by members. 


3. 


Yes 


No 


A chairperson provides positive and productive leadership. 


4. 


Yes 


No 


Members understand what is expected of them and willingly share 
responsibilities for carrying out the Council’s action plan. 


5. 


Yes 


No 


The Council has a strategy for communicating with the school and 
community about its vision and action plan. 


6. 


Yes 


No 


Some Council members have good communication skills and 
knowledge of marketing. 


7. 


Yes 


No 


Presentation materials about the Council’s vision and action plan 
for improving school health are available for members to use. 


8. 


Yes 


No 


The Council has assessed the community climate and identified 
potential areas of conflict. 


9. 


Yes 


No 


Varied and opposing viewpoints are valued by the Council, and 
conflicts are resolved as they occur. 


10. 


Yes 


No 


Meetings are conducted in a professional manner allowing all members 
to express opinions. 


11. 


Yes 


No 


The importance of members’ time is recognized by keeping meetings 
on schedule and focused on the agenda. 


12. 


Yes 


No 


Members are asked for recommendations on improving the 
effectiveness of meetings. 



What your responses mean: 

If you answered “No” to questions 1, 2, 3, or 4, go to Design a Structure for the Council’s Work 
(page 4-1). 

If you answered “No” to questions 5, 6, or 7, go to Create a Plan for Marketing Your Concil’s Efforts 
(page 4-3). 

If you answered “No” to questions 8, 9, 10, 11, or 12, go to Deal With Conflict (page 4-4). 
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The worksheet Creating a Structure for Your Community-School 
Health Advisory Council on page 4-7 of this step outlines a three-step 
process: 

1. Decide what kinds of groups are needed to carry out the action plan. 

2. Determine how flat the organizational structure will be. A flatter 
organization has fewer people managing the work and more people 
doing the work. 

3. Members of the Council need to determine the roles of 
individuals, subgroups, the whole group, and staff in doing 
the work of the Council. 

Create a structure that allows members to volunteer or be assigned 
roles that match their interests and strengths. Members who don’t feel 
involved or needed tend to stop attending meetings. Sharing or rotating 
roles can help prevent burnout and ensure that Council members feel use- 
ful and valued. 

Some councils prefer written bylaws that describe the operational 
procedures for carrying out the work of the Council. For suggestions on 
what to include in Council bylaws, read “How Do SHCs Carry Out Their 
Work?” on page 1 1 in Improving School Health: A Guide To School 
Health Councils (Appendix A). 

One caution: Keep the structure of the Council flexible and adaptable 
to changing conditions in the school and community. Council members 
need to understand that the structure is temporary and applicable to the 
current circumstances and action plan. You may need to change the 
structure with the changing needs of the Council, school, and community. 



CREATE A PLAN FOR MARKETING 
YOUR COUNCIL’S EFFORTS 

Your Council’s action plan proposes making schoolwide and perhaps 
communitywide changes to improve school health. To produce these 
changes, you must communicate your vision, goals, and plan well 
beyond the boundaries of your Council membership. You must convince 
a wide array of people about the importance of school health improve- 
ment and coordinated school health. You also need to provide a forum in 
which issues can be discussed and decisions made about how to improve 
health and learning. 

Businesses use marketing techniques to promote their products and 
services to people who want and need them. Just like a business, your 
Council needs to promote its “product” — a vision and plan for improving 
school health — to those who will support and use it. This process of taking 
the Council’s message to the community is called “social marketing.” 




Create a presentation on 
your action plan 

Use the transparencies and 
script in Appendix C to tell 
the school and community 
your story. Supplement 
these transparencies with 
some you create that out- 
line your Community- 
School Health Advisory 
Council’s specific vision 
and action plans. 
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You need to tell your message to the community for three reasons: 

1. increase public awareness of coordinated school health and the 
work of the Council; 

2. to build legitimacy for your work; and 

3. to build community support for your goals, objectives, and action 
plan. 




Select a member or subgroup of the Council to be responsible for 
marketing your efforts to the community. This individual or committee 
can develop and make recommendations to the Council about how to 
handle marketing. Include people in this group who have experience 
using the media or conducting social marketing campaigns. It is helpful 
to have individuals with good communication skills — people who speak 
and write well. Ideally, your Council’s marketing efforts will be led by 
people who have specific skills in advertising, public relations, and 
working with radio, television, and print media. 

Use the worksheet Building Social Marketing into your Community 
School Health Advisory Council on page ## of this step to help your 
Council plan its marketing efforts. The worksheet contains eight steps 
for designing your social marketing plan and provides a basic under- 
standing of social marketing. You can either complete this worksheet 
with all the members of the Council or ask a subgroup to complete the 
plan and share it with the entire Council. 






"If you find a path with no 
obstacles, check to see if it 
leads anywhere. ” 

Alan Joseph 


DEAL WITH CONFLICT 

Your Council naturally will encounter resistance to change as it 
carries out the action plan. The social marketing techniques suggested in 
Building Social Marketing into your Community School Health Advisory 
Council will overcome some resistance to change. However, concerns 
and objections may arise from outside your Council that should be 
addressed through a planned effort. The worksheet Meeting Resistance 
to Change on page 4-13 identifies the kinds of problems you may 
encounter. Review the potential problems and discuss approaches for 


. 


addressing them early and proactively in a regular meeting of your 
Council. 

The worksheet also suggests a process for resolving conflicts that 
arise within the school or community. Conduct a special meeting with 
those who object to aspects of your Council’s action plan in order to 
adequately address concerns. 

Your Council also may encounter problems working together. 
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Members come to the table with different values, histories, personalities, 
skills, and experiences. If these differences aren’t acknowledged and 
appreciated, your Council will be limited in its ability to create change. 

Your Council should expect and manage conflict as it occurs. The 
information sheet Possible Sources of Conflict on page 4-15 describes 
potential sources of conflict in a Council and suggestions for overcoming 
the conflict. Periodically, your Council should review this information 
during a regular meeting to determine how well it is doing. Again, it is 
important to be proactive by addressing problems early. However, if 
your Council continues to have problems working as a group, consider 
bringing in a trained facilitator to conduct team building activities. 

Next steps: 

1. Develop strategies for tracking your Council’s progress toward 
achieving its vision. 

2. Celebrate the Council’s successes. Marvel at what “a small group of 
thoughtful committed people” working together can do to change 
their community. 

3. Revitalize the Council’s membership as needed to realize your 
Council’s desired future for the school and community health. 

4. Expand the vision and action plan for school health improvement. 



